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A Missionary Survey of the 
Year 1917 

The leading article, fifty-eight pages, of 
the International Review of Missions, Janu- 
ary, is under the caption above. It is the 
work of J. H. Oldham, editor, and G. A. 
Gollock. The study is too extensive to be 
outlined here, but it is so illuminating and 
instructive that attention is directed to it 
in order that those who seek such informa- 
tion may know where to find it. It is 
refreshing to find such a mine of missionary 
information so free from guesswork and 
superficiality- The survey included the 
examination of hundreds of magazines and 
reports, and numberless personal letters 
written especially for the survey from many 
of the most experienced workers on the 
mission field. These workers belonged to 
many different nationalities — American, 
Australasian, British, Canadian, Chinese, 
Danish, Dutch, Finnish, French, Indian, 
Japanese, South African, Swedish, Swiss, 
etc. The study is intended to be simply 
"a record of the facts which have most 
strongly impressed themselves on the minds 
of competent observers in direct touch with 
missionary conditions, and of those who 
have filled a prominent place in the dis- 
cussions and published records of the year." 
In the light of these facts, records, and 
opinions, it is attempted "to see as a whole 
and in some kind of proportion the progress 
of the gospel of Christ in a non-Christian 
world." The great divisions of this survey 
are: "The Japanese Empire," "China," 
"The Dutch East Indies," "British India 
and Ceylon," "The Near and Middle East," 
"Africa," "Other Mission Fields," "The 
Jews." 

As one reviews this entire study, several 
big things stand out. Some of these a 



well recounted by the writers in their 
conclusion. "As the war progresses, the 
mighty forces it has unchained are more 
clearly seen. The reverberations of the 
revolution in Russia are making themselves 
felt throughout the world. Not only a new 
Europe but a new Asia, and in many respects 
a new Africa, will emerge from the war. In 
India a new national consciousness is awake 
and large political changes are imminent; 
China is searching for the ideas and the men 
that are to shape its future destiny; Japan 
has gained a new position as a world-power, 
and is experiencing within its own life the 
throb of the world unrest; in the Near and 
Middle East the war is bringing about far- 
reaching changes in the political and 
economic life of the people, and in the influ- 
ence and prospects of Islam; the Jews have 
won a new freedom and have been deeply 
stirred by the hope of regaining after two 
millenniums an independent national exist- 
ence in their ancient home. Throughout 
the world tides are in motion too powerful 
for human wisdom and strength to direct 
and control. " War conditions have recalled 
many workers and prevented the sending out 
of necessary reinforcements. This brings 
to the front as the central issue and most 
urgent problem of missionary policy the 
effective development of native leadership. 
Evangelism has been direct and widespread 
in the principal mission fields of Asia, demon- 
strating that the gospel is essentially some- 
thing to be preached. It is noticeable also 
that there is a growing tendency to con- 
centrate on doing at one center some one 
thing as well as it can be done. The whole 
survey bears witness to the steady growth 
of co-operation in missionary work. "The 
number of things which the missions and 
churches are doing together, while it seems 
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entirely natural, is astonishing when com- 
pared with what had been achieved a few 
years ago. The change is God's good gift 
to the church to enable it to meet the crisis 
with which it is confronted. Only in 
fellowship can the need of the world as we 
now see it be met." 

The Christian Campaign for the 
Evangelization of China 

A forward movement in evangelism by 
the Christian forces in China has been at 
work for the past four years. It is intended 
that it shall be a permanent and continuous 
effort. It is therefore not surprising that 
growth and fruitfulness have characterized 
it. From the editor of Missions, January, 
we learn that a special campaign is on this 
winter designed to reach the gentry and 
educated classes. It should be recalled that 
within the past year or two many thousands 
of the Chinese of these classes have expressed 
an interest in the Christian religion and 
desired to be instructed in its teachings. 
The missionary force on the field was not 
adequate in numbers or ability for this new 
opportunity. Under these circumstances 
those who professed a desire to know more 
of the Christian religion were advised and 
many of them pledged to study the gospel 
and, as far as they could comprehend its 
meaning, obey its teachings. In every 
Chinese city there are now such groups. 
They have never definitely accepted Christ 
or allied themselves with the church. The 
present campaign is not to increase the 
number of inquirers. Its purpose is to deal 
with the inquirers already instructed in the 
Christian religion, to lead them to a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, into membership 
in the churches, and finally into Christian 
service. The importance of this campaign 
is apparent when we consider the strategic 
value to Christianity of the allegiance of 
these classes heretofore inaccessible to the 
appeal of the gospel. 

This campaign centers in about fifteen 
of the largest Chinese cities. All of the 



denominations are united in the work. 
"Admission will be by tickets which will be 
carefully distributed to the men whom it is 
aimed to reach in this campaign." By this 
means only those will be admitted who have 
had previous instruction in the Christian 
religion. By way of preparation great 
effort has been put forth in conferences, 
organization, and instruction. Much care 
has also been applied in the selection of the 
leaders for this signal evangelistic campaign. 
"We should thank God that the time has 
come when it is possible to reach effectively 
with the gospel message the men of the 
educated and influential classes of China. 
For a whole century they have successfully 
resisted all Christian missionary efforts." 

Missionary Retrenchment or 
Enlargement ? 

Home and Foreign Fields, February, 
reports the substance of an address delivered 
by Robert E. Speer at the Northfield 
Young Woman's Conference. The great 
question under consideration was whether 
in the light of world-conditions there should 
be retrenchment or enlargement in mission- 
ary plans and efforts. Four fundamental 
reasons were pointed out indicating why 
there should be no retrenchment. 

i. Because it has not been necessary in the 
past in times of great international strain and 
crisis: the great British foreign missionary 
movement had its origin in one of the darkest 
periods of English history; the first American 
missionaries went out to the foreign field during 
the War of 1812; the foreign missionary activ- 
ities of all the churches of the Southern States 
were begun in the dark hours just before and 
after the Civil War. 

2. The British and Canadian churches have 
not found it necessary to curtail their missionary 
contributions; in spite of stupendous sacrifice 
all the missionary boards report larger income 
than they have ever received in any preceding 
year of their entire missionary history. 

3. The amount formerly given by us has 
been so small as to make the thought of curtail- 
ment absolutely preposterous: members of 
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evangelical Protestant churches in the United 
States gave during 1016 $24,688,000, an average 
of less than one dollar from each member. 

4. War conditions have not affected in the 
slightest degree any principle or any fact under- 
lying the foreign missionary undertaking; the 
Great Commission was not given in days of ease 
and peace, nor on the supposition that it would 
not cost anybody anything to carry it out. 
"There is absolutely nothing," Mr. Speer urges, 
"that you and I could allege to our own moral 
judgment, much less to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as a valid reason why now, because there is a 
great war going on, we should abridge our 
contributions to the great work of making Christ 
known to the non-Christian world." 

The Result of Missionary 
Strategy 

During one week of last November 
workers of the Young Men's Christian 
Association in the United States secured 
pledges for a fund of over $50,000,000 to be 
applied to the welfare of soldiers and sailors 
before next June 1st. The editor of the 
Missionary Review of the World, January, 
sees in this a valuable illustration of mission- 
ary strategy which should be used to great 
advantage among the churches in their 
missionary work. 

In this campaign in one week there was 
obtained a sum nearly twice as great as that 
contributed for foreign work annually by 
all the Protestant missionary forces of 
America. This was achieved along with 
other great campaigns such as the hundred 
million dollar Red Cross drive, two Liberty 
Loan campaigns, Belgian Relief, and Arme- 
nian Relief. There were reasons for the 
success of this campaign. "First, they 
presented a great cause with an unusual 
appeal; second, they had a thorough 
organization for every state, city, town, and 
village; third, they secured the co-operation 
of men of large affairs; and fourth, they 



used effective methods in the presentation 
of facts and to create enthusiasm among the 
solicitors and the givers." The great lesson 
is "the value of co-operation and unity in a 
sacrificial effort to carry forward a great 
campaign to save men." A united cam- 
paign is being conducted by the associations 
throughout the Allied world. No place is 
made for differences, personal, denomina- 
tional, or international. All points are 
considered on the basis of both positive and 
comparative need. Overlapping and waste 
of all kinds are reduced to a minimum. 
Everywhere the armies go, there go the 
workers, buildings, and whatever the needs 
may demand. No time is wasted over the 
nonessentials of creed. All kinds of evangel- 
ical Christians work together on the basis 
only of Christian character and readiness 
and ability to serve in the name of Christ. 
Ministries are bestowed alike on men of all 
faith and of no faith. The Red Triangle 
is welcomed everywhere because it has made 
Christianity attractive. 

What might not be done if the forces of 
Christendom should unite to study the needs 
of the world; should readjust their organiza- 
tions, their home expenses, their workers on the 
field, their plans of campaign — not with a narrow 
view but from the standpoint of the whole? 
What would happen if China and Africa and 
India and South America were studied and 
occupied in this way ? Would not this Christian 
statesmanship appeal to multitudes so that there 
would be an unprecedented response in workers 
and money? Overlapping and rivalry would 
cease, money and men would be saved, and 
Christianity would make an impression on the 
world such as has never been possible with a 
divided church. Past excuses for failure would 
be forgotten. The united prayer that would 
follow would mean new power — for no amount 
of men, money or organization would avail for 
bringing new life to men without the direction 
and the power of the spirit of God. 



